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A NEW JOURNAL 
IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


The appearance of the Comparative Ed- 
ucation Review is a significant event in the 
development of comparative education as 
a field of study and research in the United 
States. Professors, students, and others who 
work in this area will now have a regular, 
systematic publication containing up-to- 
date information and interpretative analysis 
of educational developments and problems 
all over the world. 

The new journal will be something more 
than that. It aspires to be a clearing house 
of basic data and resources for the effective 
teaching of comparative education in the 
colleges and universities. Such a periodical 
will surely fill a void in professional educa- 
tional literature. 

The Comparative Educational Society is 
very fortunate in having as the editor of 
this new journal a man who has demon- 
strated his scholarly, literary, and teaching 
abilities in the field of comparative educa- 
tion, as well as his professional leadership. 
Under the guidance of Professor George 
Z. F. Bereday of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, who is probably the only 
full-time professor of comparative educa- 
tion in this country, the Comparative Ed- 
ucation Review will undoubtedly become 


an organ of importance in the United States 
and abroad. 

As president of the Comparative Educa- 
tion Society, I welcome the inauguration 
of the Comparative Education Review and 
urge all members and others to cooperate 
fully with the editor to help make it a first- 
class professional publication. 

Wiuiam W. BrickMAN 
* * * 


During the first year of its existence the 
Comparative Education Review will be run 
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on an experimental basis. It will be printed 
in the modest form in which the present 
number appears and will be issued in June, 
October and February in time for the open- 
ing of classes. Needless to say, comments 
about its format and contents will be most 
welcome. The Review will accept unsolic- 
ited short contributions dealing with theory, 
practice and teaching methods in compara- 
tive education. 

It is hoped that the focus of the present 
number will be approved as at least an im- 
portant part of the tradition of the Review. 
It is written primarily for teachers of com- 
parative education, who combine work in 
this subject with the teaching of other sub- 
jects and who cannot devote to the dis- 
cipline their full-time research energies. 
The first number of the Review, as also the 
substantial part of future numbers, has been 
planned as a quick reference guide for 
teachers in such a situation. Hence, the em- 
phasis on bibliographical annotations and 
brief summaries, and hence, also, the pref- 
erence for sources primarily in the English 
language, likely to be available in libraries 
throughout the country. 


The organization of this issue has also 
been planned to include several areas 
likely to become of permanent interest as 
features of the Review. The note on text- 
books is the first report in an intended series 
on materials and problems centered around 
classroom teaching. The article on Soviet 
schools inaugurates reports on readings and 
current events in major geographical areas. 
The discussion of methods represents an at- 
tempt to elicit some agreement as to what 
precisely is meant by the word “compara- 
tive” in comparative approaches. Dr. Mc- 
Clellan’s article establishes our interest in 
testing the relevance of comparative edu- 
cation to other disciplines. Dr. Johnson’s 
note headlines'the flow of news from the 
Comparative Education Society. Finally, 
Mr. Scarangello’s work bears witness to the 
intention of the Review to provide op- 
portunity and encourage publication of the 
work of younger scholars in the field. Un- 
derlying all these efforts is the central 
thought behind this publication. The Com- 
parative Education Review is conceived as 
a service organ of the discipline and of the 
profession. G.ZF.B. 
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A NOTE ON TEXTBOOKS 
IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Professors using textbooks in comparative 
education are probably divided into two 
classes: those who like a comprehensive 
and systematic treatment, and like to ar- 
range their courses to follow such a treat- 
ment; and those who consider textbooks as 
supplementary reading and are more in- 
terested in particular presentations than in 
comprehensiveness. 

The summaries of content presented be- 
low are intended as listings rather than as 
reviews of the now available texts. The 
reader will, nevertheless, notice that the 
books listed can roughly be said to answer 
these two types of needs. The first three 
seem to fall into the former category, the 
remainder into the latter category. All 
have had and continue to have their sup- 
porters and their critics. 

J. F. Cramer and G. S. Browne, Contem- 
porary Education, a comparative study of 
national system. Harcourt Brace and 

Company, New York, 1956. 637 pp. 


The most recent text by the President of 
Portland State College and the Dean of the 
School of Education at the University of 
Melbourne. It discusses several countries 
notably the United States, England, France, 
Australia, Canada, Soviet Union, Germany 
and Japan. Its strongest part deals descrip- 
tively with educational administration classi- 
fied under eight headings. Other parts deal 
with the operation of school systems, and 
post war features of education such as the 
rehabilitation of fascist systems, education 
in the new countries of Asia, adult educa- 
tion and UNESCO. Suitable as an intro- 
ductory text. 

N. Hans, Comparative Education, a study 
of educational factors and traditions. The 
International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, Ltd., London, 1951. 333 pp. 


A standard English text by a Reader in 
Comparative Education at the University 
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of London, Kings College, long eminent in 
the field but now retired. The first three 
parts deal with problems such as race, lan- 
guage, religion (four chapters), and geo- 
graphic, economic, intellectual, social, and 
political factors. This section is partly his- 
torical, partly analytical, and partly descrip- 
tive. The fourth part consists of a descrip- 
tion of the educational system of England, 

U.S.A., France and the Soviet Union. 

I. L. Kandel, The New Era in Education, 
A comparative study. Houghton Mifflin, 
Cambridge, 1955. 388 pp. 

A shortened, revised and up-to-date edi- 
tion of the classic work (which is now out 
of print) by a Professor Emeritus of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and of 
the University of Manchester, the foremost 
authority on comparative education. Deals 
with England, France, the United States 
and the Soviet Union in analytical cate- 
gories such as the role of the state, cultural 
forces, educational reconstruction, equality 
of opportunity, and in descriptive categories 
such as administration, education of the 
child, the adolescent and the teacher. Well 
suited for more advanced work. 

A. E. Meyer, The Development of Educa- 
tion in the Twentieth Century. Prentice- 
Hall, New York. Second edition, 1949. 
609 pp. 

A second edition, itself no longer up-to- 
date, of a pre-war work by a professor of 
New York University. Now of interest for 
selective reading of descriptive accounts of 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Soviet 
Union, and the United States. Also con- 
tains a useful review of history of educa- 
tional thought from Rousseau to Kilpatrick, 
and from Bertrand Russell to Maria Montes- 
sori. The last part deals (though not always 
comparatively) with several problems such 
as science, psychology, gifted child, the 
college, adult education, workers’ educa- 
tion, international education, etc. 
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A. H. Moehlman and Joseph S. Roucek, 
Comparative Education. Dryden Press, 
New York, 1951. 630 pp. 


A symposium of articles by several au- 
thors under the editorship of professors 
from the University of Texas and Bridge- 
port University. Contains the accounts of 
17 countries or areas such as U.S.A., Latin 
America, Mexico, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Germany, Scandinavia, Soviet Union, 
Africa, Turkey, India, China, Japan, etc. 

P. T. Orata, Educational Trends Abroad. 
University Publishing Company, Manila, 
1954. 504 pp. 

A Filipino text by a Unesco Programme 
Specialist. Written in a somewhat more 
personalized style, it deals with problems 
rather than with countries spanning areas 


such as India, Mexico, Hungary, Greece, 
Burma, Turkey, Denmark, Thailand, as 
well as England, France, Italy, etc. The 
chapter headings include: fundamental and 
adult education, reform, teaching the school 
subject, technical and vocational educa- 
tion, the college, the teachers, education of 
women, audio-visual aids, and training of 
character. 

One further promising text is currently 
being prepared. Robert Ulich of Harvard 
University expects to complete a textbook 
that will combine the comparative and the 
historical approach. Dr. Ulrich will treat of 
education as an enterprise by which the 
various nations try to transmit their knowl- 
edge and aspirations to the next genera- 
tion. The book is to be completed in sum- 
mer 1057. G.ZF B. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE SOVIET SCHOOLS 


The last fifteen months have been hap- 
pily marked by the appearance of several 
illuminating sources on Soviet Education. 

To begin with, Nicholas DeWitt’s Soviet 
Professional Manpower (National Science 
Foundation, Washington, 1955, price $1.25) 
has given us, besides the much publicized 
figures of the relative output of scientists, 
authoritative and reliable data on the actual 
organization and day-to-day working of the 
Soviet schools of all levels. Secondly, 
George S. Counts published The Challenge 
of Soviet Education (McGraw-Hill, 1957, 
price $6.00) which is the definitive summary 
and high point of the work of this writer 
and which renders more explicit the politi- 
cal impact and implications of Soviet edu- 
cation. Thirdly, Dorothea L. Meek in Eng- 
land completed a book on Soviet Youth 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 28 s. net) which 
is an excellent compilation of readings from 
Soviet sources illustrating the practical 
working of all aspects of education. 

Several helpful articles have also ap- 
peared. To begin with, the argument of De- 
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Witt’s book has been summarized and sup- 
plemented in several articles of which E. 
Koutaissoff’s “Soviet Professional Man- 
power” in Soviet Studies (v. 8, no. 2, Octo- 
ber 1956, pp. 113-25) is perhaps the best. 
Similarly Counts’ book has provoked dis- 
cussion of which John L. Childs’ “Educa- 
tion and Politics in the Soviet Union” in 
Teachers College Record (v. 58, no. 7, April 
1957, Pp- 351-54) may be quoted as 
example. 

Other articles of general interest include: 
N. S. Timasheff, “Soviet Education’s New 
Look” in Current History (v. 30, no. 173, 
January 1956, pp. 20-25); W. B. Egerton, 
“Soviet Education Today,” Institute of In- 
ternational Education News Bulletin (v. 31, 
no. 6, March 1956, pp. 6-11): W. H. E. 
Johnson, ‘Teacher Education in the 
U. S. S. R. and Eastern Europe,” Journal 
of Teacher Education, (v. VI, no. 4, De- 
cember 1956, pp. 304-12; and Merle Fain- 
sod, “What Russian Students Think,” At- 
lantic Monthly, (v. 199, no. 2, February 


1957, Pp- 31-37)- 
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There were also numerous articles dis- 
cussing the comparative aspects of the sci- 
entific output of American and Soviet 
schools. One might mention here: William 
Benton “Soviet Education: Renewed Chal- 
lenge to the American People” Current Is- 
sues in Higher Education, (1956, pp. 29-43), 
and “Cold War in Education,” College and 
University, (v. 32, no. 1, Fall, 1956, reprinted 
in The Bulletin of National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, v. 41, no. 226, 
February 1957); I. L. Kandel, “The Soviet 
Challenge and Secondary Education in the 
United States,” Educational Forum, (v. XX1, 
no. 1, November 1956, pp. 27-38, sum- 
marized in the Education Digest, v. XXII, 
no. 6, February 1957, pp. 5-9); and G. Z. F. 
Bereday, “American and Soviet Scientific 
Potential,” Social Problems, (v. 4, no. 3, 
January 1957, pp. 208-20). 

In addition two journals contributed sev- 
eral short articles. There were three in Phi 
Delta Kappan: 1) V. Peters “Education in 
the Soviet Union” (June 1956), 2) V. de 
Lissovoy, “Dilemma of Soviet Teachers” 
(October 1956), 3) Sir Ronald Gould, 
“Russia Revisited” (April 1957). There 
were also three in School and Society: 1) 
W. C. Eells, “American and Soviet Study 
of Science” (March 31, 1956), 2) L. W. 
Eisele, “Recent Developments in Soviet 
Education,” (July 21, 1956), and 3) W. W. 
Brickman, “A Soviet View of Educational 
Thought,” January 5, 1957). 

Articles which appeared abroad had 
among their number several worth men- 
tioning. 

We find in England: Kathryn Feuer, 
“Russia’s Young Intellectuals,” Encounter, 
(London: February 1957, pp. 10-26); K. S. 
Davis, “The Stalin Generation,” Journal of 
Education, (London, v. 88, no. 1044, July, 
1956); and two excellent issues of Soviet 
Survey: “The Ferment Among Soviet 
Youth,” (London: no. 12, February 1957, 
15 pp.) and “Literature and the Younger 
Generation,” (no. 14, April 1957, 15 pp.). 

From Germany come several good studies 
in English published by the Institute for the 
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Study of U.S.S.R. in Munich: M. O. Vetuk- 
hiv and others “Contemporary Soviet Sci- 
ence” in J. Pennar (ed.) Report on the 
Soviet Union in 1956 (Symposium, Pro- 
ceedings of the Seventh Institute Confer- 
ence, Carnegie International Center, 1956 
Pp- 63-99); motes on various aspects of 
Soviet education in the 1956 and 1957 is- 
sues of the monthly Bulletin of the Institute, 
of which the following deserve mention: 
R. Karcha, “Apathy among Soviet Teach- 
ers and Students” (v. 3, February 1956, no. 
2, pp- 39-42); Yu Marin “The Soviet Com- 
munist Party’s Policy Towards Soviet 
Youth” (v. 3, April 1956, no. 4, pp. 35-40); 
V. Grechko, “Current Trends in Soviet Edu- 
cation” (v. 4, February 1957, no. 2, pp. 43- 
48; articles on educational and intellectual 
problems in various regions of the Soviet 
Union in the Institute’s Belorussian Review, 
Caucasian Review, and Ukranian Review 
—as an example one might mention H. Ni- 
amiha, “Education in the Belorussian S. S. R. 
and Communist Doctrine,” Belorussian Re- 
view, (Munich: no. 2, 1956, pp. 59-102, a 
second of a series of two articles, the first 
of which appeared in 1955). 

Finally Soviet sources include: an article 
on U. S. S. R., International Yearbook of 
Education, (Geneva, v. XVII, 1955, pp. 373- 
382); and “La Scuola e la Pedagogia Sovi- 
etica,” a symposium by Soviet writers in 
Problemi della Pedagogia, edited by Luigi 
Volpicelli (Rome, No. 4-5, July-October 
1956). One specially important source in 
Russian must also be mentioned. The re- 
cently arrived Kulturnoye Stroitel’stvo 
(1956) is the largest and most thorough 
manual of statistics on Soviet education that 
appeared to date. 

These sources, together with numerous 
magazine articles, mimeographed materials 
distributed by the Government and other 
specialized agencies, and a wealth of re- 
search data on other aspects of Soviet 
society relevant to education, make the ap- 
praisal of the school situation in Russia 
much easier than it has ever been. 

Five important issues have commanded 
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the attention of the observers of Soviet edu- 
cation in this period. They were: (1) The 
unprecedented increase of numbers of uni- 
versity students; 2) The growing unrest of 
Soviet youth; 3) The creation of boarding 
schools; 4) The proposed expansion of com- 
pulsory education to the age of 18; 5) 
Changes in the school curriculum. Each of 
these deserves brief description: 


1 The number of university students 


The publication of DeWitt’s book and 
the visits of Homer and Norton Dodge, 
and of William Benton to the Soviet Union 
have alerted the West to the significant 
changes occuring in Soviet universities. 
Partly through a conscious plan to supply 
the growing Soviet economy with adequate 
numbers of personnel, but partly, it must 
be suspected, by yielding to the pressure of 
increasing numbers of youth clamoring for 
university education, the Soviet universities 
and institutes have been a scene of a con- 
siderable expansion. The number of insti- 
tutions of higher learning has since 1940-41 
vacillated around the 800 mark and is given 
for 1955-56 as 765, owing to the liquidation 
of teachers institutes (for classes 5 to 7), 
and their incorporation into the full peda- 
gogical institutes. The numbers of students 
at all institutions of higher learning increased 
steadily, however, and stood in 1955-56 at 
1,867,000 of which 1,227,900 were full time 
students. In addition there were 3,753 
technikums and other secondary specialist 
schools which catered for 1,960,400 students, 
1,673,900 of these full time. 

This means that at the higher institutions 
alone the number of students in 1955-56 
was 230 per cent of the number in 1940-41 
and 150 per cent of the number in 1950-51. 
In the technikums the number of students 
in 1955-56 was 201 per cent of the 1940-41 
number and 151 per cent of the 1950-51 
number. The mood of expansion has been 
further accentuated by the abolition of fees 
in all Soviet schools, although the fact 
that these fees were never very high makes 
this action largely symbolic. 
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The significance of this expansion is mani- 
fold. One aspect of it is the much publi- 
cized output of science graduates and the 
Soviet advances in this area as compared to 
the United States. Many exaggerated claims 
have been made here. Worse still, faulty 
comparative conclusions have been drawn 
from casually collected and hastily judged 
materials. To name only one instance, the 
number of Soviet scholars awarded the de- 
gree of Kandidat has been summarily com- 
pared to the number of Americans awarded 
the Ph.D. degree, a procedure which could 
be subjected to some debate. 

There is evidence, however, when num- 
bers alone are considered, that the Soviet 
Union is currently ahead of the United 
States in the output of science graduates. 
Seemingly reliable statistics are finally avail- 
able from official Soviet sources and on this 
basis it is possible to present a comparative 
table of the numbers of first degree gradu- 
ates for 1954-55. Science statistics can only 
be appraised when set against other higher 
educational statistics. Even so, a caution 
must be entered that the table presented is 
only a superficial approximation, statistics 
of the two countries being, of course, non- 
comparable without much more detailed 
breakdown and educational appraisal of the 
figures involved. 

The following figures were taken from 
Ku?turnoye Stroitel’stvo, 1956, (p. 217), 
and from the U. S. Office of Education sta- 
tistics (Higher Education, December 1955, 


pp- 56-57). 
Science graduates 

United States (agriculture, biology, engi- 
neering, geography, mathematics, military 
science, architecture, physical science.) 
60,902 
Soviet Union (agriculture, sciences of all 
types, geography, architecture, transport) 
88,339 


Liberal Arts graduates 


United States (English, fine arts, foreign 
languages, home economics, journalism, 
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law, philosophy, psychology, religion, so- 
148,410 
Soviet Union (economics, law, fine arts, 
educational disciplines at the universities ) 
42,315 

Education graduates 


United States (education, industrial arts, 


Soviet Union (pedagogical sciences, library 
98,249 


Health graduates 
United States (healing arts, medical sci- 


ences, physical education) ....... 30,607 

Soviet Union (health services, physical 

All graduates 

287,401 

245,846 


Since medical and educational listings in 
the Soviet Union defied a breakdown along 
the lines of arts and sciences, it can only 
be estimated that with doctors and science 
teachers the Soviet higher institutions grad- 
uated in 1954-55 some 100,000 scientists. In 
addition, the technikums graduated 211,000 
lower echelon technicians, 47,000 liberal arts 
majors, 70,000 teachers and 60,000 listed as 
“health services and physical culture.” In 
view of the fact that the technikums are 
being partly upgraded to college level by 
recruiting substantial numbers of graduates 
of ten year schools (as against graduates of 
seven year schools for which they hitherto 
catered almost exclusively), the technikum 
graduation figures ought not to be wholly 
ignored in the estimate of the total output 
of Soviet educational institutions. 

A comparison of numbers alone does not 
settle the problem of the comparative po- 
tential of the two educational systems, as 
this writer has pointed out elsewhere. It is 
enough to say here that such comparison 
can be significant only if we consider an- 
other aspect of the question, namely the 
speculation as to how long will the Soviet 
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Union be able to maintain the present ex- 
pansion. Here, prospects are not optimistic. 
For two years now the Soviet government 
has issued repeated warnings to the nation 
that the saturation of industry with engi- 
neers has been reached and has urged redi- 
rection of effort towards lower and inter- 
mediate technical positions. Also last year 
there was a surplus of teachers, only now 
absorbed in the newly opened boarding 
schools. In view of a vast expansion of 
places in upper classes of secondary schools 
an increasing proportion of Soviet youth 
who graduate with ten-year education are 
unable to obtain an entrance to the univer- 
sities, which seem to be expanding more 
slowly in comparison. A considerable back- 
log of those not admitted has thus accumu- 
lated, intent on making a second bid for 
admission, rather than finding permanent 
work of a less ambitious type. Faced with 
this situation the regime has been forced to 
conduct a propaganda campaign to discour- 
age potential students and to hold up in- 
stead as an ideal the desirability of manual 
or semi-skilled work which increasing num- 
bers of Soviet youth are found to be reluc- 
tant to follow. No doubt the actual rate of 
further expansion of places at the universi- 
ties will represent a compromise. On one 
hand, the limits set by the placement ac- 
commodation which the economy can make 
for college graduates, and on the other 
hand, the pressures of potential students 
upon the authorities to grant them an op- 
portunity for higher education will together 
determine the trends of the future. 
Meanwhile the American system, partly 
through changes in population statistics, and 
partly through conscious redirection of ef- 
fort, is beginning to make its own adjust- 
ments. Figures for 1955-56, for which Soviet 
Statistics are as yet unavailable, show a rise 
of the total number of first degree graduates 
to 311,298 of which 67,183 were science 
graduates in subjects enumerated in the 
table above. G.Z.F B. 


(To be continued in the next issue) 
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AN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHER 
LOOKS AT COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Who is an educational philosopher? Let’s 
just say that anyone who is concerned with 
the question of what education ought to be 
and attempts to formulate his answer on a 
rational rather than emotional basis is an 
educational philosopher. This definition 
covers many people who would openly dis- 
dain the title of philosopher (although I’m 
inclined to believe they might secretly ad- 
mire it). The only difference is that the 
professional philosopher is likely to be more 
concerned than others with whether his 
conception of a good educational program 
actually has a rational foundation. This is a 
persistent, nagging concern that disturbs 
the sleep of educational philosophers. And 
it brings on nightmares when evidence is 
adduced from comparative education. 

Why should this be so? We must remem- 
ber that the philosopher has in his mind a 
picture of what constitutes a sound intel- 
lectual argument in support of educational 
policy. On the one hand he sees a system 
of rationally defensible ethical propositions. 
These enable him to say what the word 
‘good,’ or some equivalent, means when 
applied to the outcomes of an actual edu- 
cational program. E.g. if a program of edu- 
cation actually results in greater self-under- 
standing on the part of students, then it is, 
to that extent, a good educational program. 
Why is it good? Ideally, we can demon- 
strate that growth in self-understanding is 
a universally defensible good, hence it is a 
good outcome of an educational program. 
This kind of argument we may call the ethi- 
cal side of educational policy. 

On the other hand, this picture of a ra- 
tional argument in educational policy con- 
tains scientifically confirmed statements that 
a specified educational program will, as a 
matter of fact, produce the intended results. 
Ideally again, these statements represent an 
application to a specific instance of general 
laws that have been confirmed to a high 


degree of probability. Thus if we have a 
proposition, call it P, that says: If young 
men and women are brought together in 
small groups and allowed to work coopera- 
tively toward solutions of their felt prob- 
lems, then they will individually achieve 
growth in self-understanding; and if we 
have a great deal of experimental evidence 
under varied conditions that confirms P and 
none that does not support it, we have the 
second or empirical side of the argument 
established. Then we sometimes wax ec- 
static: here is a really rational argument! An 
educational program, as a matter of policy, 
ought to provide for cooperative problem- 
solving for young men and women. Why? 
Well, by P, it produces growth in self-un- 
derstanding. Self-understanding is a good 
(this has been demonstrated in the previous 
paragraph on the ethical side.) An educa- 
tional program should produce good, there- 
fore should provide these experiences. 

The main effect of comparative educa- 
tional studies is, it seems to me, to rip up 
the fabric of our delicately constructed 
arguments. Take the ethical side first. The 
philosopher’s ideal of a set of universal ethi- 
cal propositions seems ever more beyond 
human cognizance as soon as one finds that 
even the same ethical words take on differ- 
ent meanings as they are translated into the 
differing cultural contexts of educational 
systems. Even such an apparently ‘true’ 
statement as that which says that education 
should promote growth in self-understand- 
ing gets its universality in ethics only by 
losing its specificity in education. The 
Spanish philosopher Unamuno has greatly 
extended our conception of self-understand- 
ing but what would this actually mean in 
the Spanish educational system? The 
French existentialists are spiritual heirs of 
Descartes, but self-understanding, as an ed- 
ucational goal, would for them be an utterly 
meaningless expression in the context of 
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French schools. Or take the Soviet Union 
. . . The moral is plain. Words may trans- 
iate easily; ideas do not. We can’t pass it 
off with the assumption that some poor be- 
nighted foreigners do not understand ethi- 
cal truths; the more important difficulty is 
that the meaning of ethical terms as applied 
to educational objectives changes with each 
educational system in which policies and 
programs are crystallized in the furnace of 
particular cultures, particular histories, and 
particular social and economic forces. 

On the empirical side, an even more bit- 
ter pill has to be swallowed. The compara- 
tive study of education impresses us with 
the supreme importance of what Elijah Jor- 
dan has called ‘plupurposes,’ the unintended 
but in the long run more significant out- 
comes than those originally sought. Na- 
poleon formulated a centralized system de- 
signed in large measure to overcome the 
divisive forces of French regionalism. The 
system achieved its goal, but its continua- 
tion created class differentiations on educa- 
tional lines that are far more schismatic than 
was the anachronistic system of French 
provinces. The Bolsheviks expended, com- 
paratively speaking, an enormous amount 
of educational time and energy to eliminate 
the last vestiges of bourgeois ideology and 
substitute for it the ‘truth’ of Communism. 
The result? A de-politicized generation, 
who could respond effectively to Nazi bar- 
barism only by reviving the deep but essen- 
tially non-political spirit of Russian nation- 
ism. Or consider a more prosaic example. 
1.Q. tests were originally developed and 
standardized to make it possible to predict 
a given pupil’s probable success in a set aca- 
demic curriculum. In England where they 
are used as devices for selection of pupils 
to attend grammar schools, I.Q. tests effect 
a change in the actual curriculum of young- 
sters as teachers coach for the examinations 
in order to win more plum appointments 
for their schools. In the U. S. where selec- 
tion is less severe, the I.Q. test becomes, I 
fear too frequently, a stick that teachers 
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can hold over the head of a student whose 
performance is less than his scientifically 
measured ‘potential.’ Neither result, obvi- 
ously, was intended by M. Binet nor by his 
successors. 

Educational philosophers may be slow 
learners, but their lesson is plain. No matter 
how valid the argument that a given educa- 
tional program will achieve a desired objec- 
tive, the program will in all likelihood, as 
it operates within a total system of educa- 
tion, have other outcomes that no one would 
have wanted. If educational philosophers as 
well as practical administrators can learn 
the lesson of humility from comparative 
education, that alone would justify its wider 
study than is at present the case. 

But is there no more positive gain? As 
we recognize that our ethical principles may 
be no more than disguised rationalizations 
for cultural prejudices, that our painfully- 
won scientific laws tell us only part, and 
oft-times not the most important part, of 
what education actually accomplishes, we 
must still persist in our attempts to find 
rational bases for our educational proposals. 
Truth is only a temporary victory over 
error. Comparative education is not a hid- 
den source of pre-existing truth about edu- 
cation, but its scrupulous study may reveal 
blatant errors in our thought. It proves 
nothing, but what it disproves is of the ut- 
most importance. It is something like a gi- 
gantic magnifying mirror; it reveals to us 
our own faces pitilessly. But only as philoso- 
phers look into the details of educational 
practices, only as they see the complex in- 
terweaving of lines of chance and delibera- 
tion in the formation of an educational sys- 
tem, can they hope to find a truly rational 
basis for their own proposals. In the final 
analysis, I suppose, the study of comparative 
education protects us from resting content 
with superficial assurances while funda- 
mental uncertainties still remain. Well 
then, what is the comparative evidence on 
education for self-understanding? 

James E. 


ITALIAN UNIVERSITIES TODAY’ 


A comparison of Italian and American 
universities might well be preceded by a 
quick glance at the general picture. There 
are twenty three state universities in Italy. 
Beside the famous medieval centers such as 
Bologna, Padua, Siena, Rome or Pisa, there 
are universities in most major cities, even in 
less known such as Cagliari, Catania, Macer- 
ata, and Sassari. In addition, there are sev- 
eral private universities including the 
Catholic University of the Sacred Heart of 
Milan, the Free University of Camerino, 
and the Free University of Urbino. 

Also offering university-level instruction 
are Italy’s special institutes and istituti 
superiori: the Higher Institute of Econom- 
ics and Commerce of Venice, the Higher 
Institute of Architecture of Venice, the 
Higher Oriental Institute of Naples, the 
Naval Institute of Naples, the L. Bocconi 
University of Economics and Commerce of 
Milan, the Sister Orsola Benincasa Higher 
Teachers’ Institute of Naples, the Higher 
Teachers Institute of Genoa, the Maria SS 
Assunta Higher Teachers Institute of Rome, 
and the Higher Teachers Institutes of Sa- 
lerno and Catania. It should be mentioned 
that there are, in addition to these, a num- 
ber of schools of fine arts, music, etc., 
which are conducted on a university level 
but which do not have university status in 
Italy. 


1 This brief article is based in part on per- 
sonal observation. The writer spent several 
months in Italy during the 1953-54 academic 
year as a Ford Foundation fellow. For the years 
— to 1953, a good introduction to the prob- 
ems of universities can be found in R. Cian- 
narelli and E. Leonardi, L’istruzione Universi- 
taria e Pre-Universitaria in Italia e AIlEstero. 
Felice Le Monnier, Firenze, 1949. Other read- 
ings for that period include: C. D. Ebaugh, 
“Higher Education in Italy,” Higher Educa- 
tion, March 1, 1949, Pp. 151-55; C. R. Morey, 
“Higher Education in Italy,” Institute of Inter- 
national Education News Bulletin, February, 
1950, pp. 9-11; M. M. Chambers, Universities 
of the World Outside US.A., “Italy,” Ameri- 


The main problem which the Italian uni- 
versities seem to share with the American 
is the growing student numbers. “If the 
present trend continues,” a professor of 
anatomy at the University of Rome told 
me, “we will have more doctors in Italy 
than patients.” This statement serves to give 
some indication of the swollen enrollments 
with which Italian universities, the oldest in 
Europe, have had to contend, especially 
since the war. In 1938 the number of stu- 
dents was approximately 75,000. At pres- 
ent this figure is in the neighborhood of 
212,000 and the end is not yet in sight.* The 
University of Rome with 35,000 students 
has the largest enrollment. By comparison, 
the University of Bari has an enrollment of 
12,000, the University of Siena, 1,000, and 
the Istituto Universitario di Architettura in 
Venice enrolls 470. Of the students presently 
studying in Italian universities, the greatest 
number, 40,000, are enrolled in the faculties 
of Jurisprudence, a reflection on the great 
emphasis Italians place on obtaining a law 
degree, which is required for the better 
posts in the Italian civil service. 

The problem is not a new one, for as one 
observer pointed out over a decade ago, 
“The need for a degree or a school certifi- 
cate of some kind dominates the minds of 
students and of their families too much. The 
immense increase in students at secondary 


can Council on Education, 1950. pp. 555-91; 
Lamberto Borghi, L’educazione e i Suoi Prob- 
lemi, 1st ed., Nuova Italia, Firenze, 1953, 143 
pp.; Howard R. Marraro, “Post-war Education 
in Italy,” The Educational Forum, May, 1951 
p- 471-87; Vernon Mallinson, “Education i 
taly Today,” The Journal of Education, May, 
1955, London, pp. 212-16. 

2H. K. Newburn, “Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Universities in France, Italy and 
Great Britain,” The Educational Record, July, 
1953, P- 247. 

3G. S. Spinetti (ed.), Italy Today, Docu- 
mentation Center of the Presidency of the 
council of Ministers of the Republic of Italy, 


1955, 121. 
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schools and universities has resulted more 
from the importance of a degree for getting 
a post in industry, trade, the professions, 
or the public service than from a desire for 
better education.”* In terms of administra- 
tion this led another writer to state cur- 
rently that “until something can be done 
either to reduce student population or to 
provide greatly expanded facilities Italian 
universities must continue to be essentially 
examining rather than instructional institu- 
tions.” 5 

In all fairness, however, it should be 
pointed out that this examination-centered 
accusation was levelled at the universities 
long before they began to bulge at the 
seams. It belongs as most other features of 
Italian universities to the category of dif- 
ferences rather than similarities with the 
American system. 

In contrast to the United States, in Italy 
education at all levels, public and private, is 
directed by the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion in Rome. According to Article 33 of 
the Italian Constitution, private organiza- 
tions have the right to establish schools on 
any level.® In practice, however, this is very 
difficult, as without the prospect of large 
sums of state aid, survival of such institu- 
tions is extremely doubtful. In Italy, as well 
as in France, it appears that public funds in 
support of university education account for 
about 80% of the total costs.7 

Even though all educational institutions 
are controlled by the state, there is never- 
theless little interference from that quarter 
on the university level. The well-established 
tradition of academic freedom, even if it is 
frozen at times—as during the Fascist era— 
remains the cornerstone of higher education 


4L. Minio-Paluello, Education in Fascist 
Italy, Oxford University Press, London, 1946, 
p- 223. 

5R. C. Simonini, Jr., “The Universities of 
Italy,” American Association of University Pro- 
fessors Bulletin, Volume 40, Winter 1954-55, 
Number 4, p. 587. 

® Education in Italy, The Ministry of Na- 
tional Education, Rome, 1952. p- 106. 

7 Newburn, op. cit., p. 267. 
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in Italy. In fact, because the tradition of free 
discussion and self-government by profes- 
sors is so much alive, Italian educators and 
students find it hard to understand how in 
American institutions of higher learning 
certain individuals whose political or social 
beliefs deviated from the accepted pattern 
could sometimes be refused a platform from 
which to expound those beliefs. 

Especially interesting from the American 
point of view is the great part the Italian 
professor plays in the administration of the 
institution in which he teaches. Italians have 
not yet been affected by the Organization 
Man theme, and professional administration 
as we know it is indeed rare in their coun- 
try. In brief, a university council, made up 
of all the full professors of the university, 
elects the rector, who is chosen for a three- 
year term. A dean for each faculty is elected 
in the same manner and for the same length 
of time. He presides over the faculty coun- 
cil, which comprises all the regular profes- 
sors of the individual faculty. It is the fac- 
ulty council which plans courses, designates 
instructors, and governs the internal affairs 
of the faculty, among other things. Each 
institution also has an academic council, 
which oversees the detailed operations of 
the institution. It will be seen that the pro- 
fessors themselves thus have many oppor- 
tunities of making themselves heard, of 
participating in the university administra- 
tion; in fact, they are the administration. 
Also, the caliber of the teachers, academi- 
cally speaking, is unquestionably high, for 
the universities (as well as the primary and 
secondary schools) are staffed by the route 
of competitive examinations. Thus, the con- 
cept of an intellectual elite commences with 
the selection of the student body and is 
carried through logically in the staffing of 
the various faculties. 

The emphasis in Italian education, de- 
spite the various reforms, continues to be 
based on the training of an elite group. 
Conceived in the earlier years, this feeling 
is especially strong in higher education 
where “the idea that the university should 
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be the nurturing ground of a special, if not 
privileged, class still prevails.”* Writing in 
The New Education in Italy, Marraro says, 
“Italian educators maintain that the State 
is obliged to furnish elementary instruction 
for all children, but that it should provide 
secondary and higher education only for 
those who deserve it, not for all who seek 
it.”® Written some twenty years ago, these 
words are just as pertinent today in Italy. 

There are many further differences be- 
tween Italian and American universities. 
Graduates of the liceo classico or the liceo 
scientifico are admitted to the universities 
without examinations, their maturita classica 
and maturita scientifica being taken as suf- 
ficient proof of their ability to do univer- 
sity work. As is well known, these high 
school diplomas are the equivalent of at 
least two years of college work at the better 
institutions in this country. The course in 
the faculties of Letters, Law, Agriculture, 
Pharmacy, and commercial subjects lasts 
four years. In the Sciences and Engineer- 
ing the course lasts five years, and in Medi- 
cine and Surgery, six. Only one degree is 
awarded on all levels, the /aurea, which, ex- 
cept in Medicine and Surgery, is the equiva- 
lent of our M.A. or M.S. degree. This de- 
gree is certainly not up to the level of our 
Ph.D., but every degree holder in title-con- 
scious Italy is referred to as dottore. 

The idea of a campus as we know it in 
America is foreign to Italian universities 
where different faculties are usually scat- 
tered throughout the city. Extra-curricular 
activities are, I found, so rare as to be al- 
most non-existent. Some efforts are being 
made to provide dormitories and common 
dining halls—to look after that part of the 
student which is not mind—but these 
“frills” are making slow headway. For the 
Most part, the student is left to his own re- 
sources; the university is not, as it so often 
is in America, his father-confessor. He may 


8 Simonini, op. cit., p. 591. 


® Howard R. Marraro, The New Education 
in Italy, S. F. Vanni, Inc.. New York, 1936. 
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attend classes or not, as he pleases. He may 
take his examinations when he pleases, not 
necessarily at the end of the course. The al- 
most casual professor-student relationships 
known here are frowned upon, the Italian 
professor holding himself aloof from other 
members of the human species. I noticed an 
almost complete lack of guidance (one 
might say a lack of concern) in Italian uni- 
versities. The maturity and _ intellectual 
curiosity of their students is taken for 
granted and the professors accept them on 
what appears to be a sink or swim basis. 
In this paper we have concerned our- 
selves mainly with the differences between 
Italian institutions of higher learning and 
their American counterparts. After noting 
a similarity in enrollment problems, we 
have observed differences in university ad- 
mission requirements, differences in uni- 
versity life, differences in degree offerings, 
and differences in university administration. 
It might be well to conclude in a lighter 
vein by relating a story which, though ex- 
treme, supplies some insight into the na- 
ture of everyday life in Italian universities. 
The story is about cheating at examina- 
tions, at least as characteristic of Italy as it 
is of this country. It is more than likely that 
the most original device resorted to (the 
Italians are famous, of course, for their in- 
genuity) was that reported in the Corriere 
della Sera some time ago. It seems that a 
professor of law noted that two of his 
students produced surprisingly similar final 
examinations, notwithstanding the fact that 
they had been seated in separate classes on 
separate floors of the university. Thinking 
back, he recalled that on the day of the 
examination Student A, the brighter one, 
had come to school with his arm in a sling. 
Student B, the duller member of the duo, 
reported with his head swathed in bandages. 
It did not take the good professor long to 
conclude that his students had developed 
a new use for the walkie-talkie, and further 
investigation proved him to be correct. 


ANTHONY SCARANGELLO 
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SOME DISCUSSION OF METHODS 
IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


The discussion of methods of compara- 
tive education is perhaps the most urgent 
task which those who research and teach 
comparative education must face. There are 
two sources from which materials for such 
a discussion can be drawn. The methods 
developed by scholars in comparative edu- 
cation are one such source. The second 
source consists of the accumulated experi- 
ence of scholars in other fields. One finds 
that there is a remarkable convergence of 
views as to the nature and meaning of com- 
parative method in both these sources. 

Turning first to comparative education 
the schematic distinctions of the field have 
always been somewhat approximate and 
hard to determine with any degree of una- 
nimity. Between 1954 and 1957 some ten 
major papers on the theory of comparative 
education attempted to discuss them: 


W. W. Brickman, “The Theoretical Foun- 
dations of Comparative Education.” The 
Journal of Educational Sociology, No- 
vember, 1956. 

Godfrey N. Brown, “Comparative Educa- 
tion in International Relations.” Interna- 
tional Relations. David Davies Memorial 
Institute. London: 1956. 

R. King Hall, “The Improvement of the 
Teaching of Comparative Education,” in 
W. W. Brickman (ed.), The Teaching of 
Comparative Education. Proceedings of 
the Second Annual Conference on Com- 
parative Education, School of Education, 
New York University: 1955. 

F. Hilker. “Vergleichene Padagogik.” Bil- 
dung und Erziehung. July 1955. 

I. L. Kandel. “The Study of Comparative 
Education,” Educational Forum. Novem- 
ber, 1955. 

I. L. Kandel. “Problems of Comparative 
Education,” /nternational Review of Edu- 
cation, v. Il, I, 1956. 

R. G. Templeton. “The Study of Compara- 
tive Education in the United States,” Har- 
vard Educational Review. Summer, 1954. 
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R. Ulich. “Some Observations Concerning 
the Study of Comparative Education,” in 
W. W. Brickman (ed.), The Role of 
Comparative Education in the Education 
of Teachers. Proceedings of the First An- 
nual Conference on Comparative Educa- 
tion, School of Education, New York 
University, 1954. 

UNESCO Institute for Education, Ham- 
burg. Comparative Education, 1955. Pro- 
ceedings of the International meeting, 
April 12-16, 1955. 

UNESCO. “The Comparative Description 
of Educational Systems,” World Survey 
of Education, 1956, ch. 2. 

F. C. Wooton. “The Educational Scene as 
Revealed by Comparative Education,” 
School and Society, January 21, 1956. 


These papers could come to no very 
clear agreement as to what the delineations 
of the field are. But in spite of the vagaries, 
and indecisions they seem to indicate that 
all the existing contributions to comparative 
education could be classified into two types 
or branches: the area studies and the com- 
parative studies. The former branch deals 
with the education of ome country or one 
aspect of education of one country. When 
George Kneller wrote about Higher Learn- 
ing in Britain (1955), he dealt with one as- 
pect of one educational system. When he 
wrote Education of the Mexican Nation 
(1951), he dealt with the totality of educa- 
tion in one country. The nature of this 
branch is in no way altered when a work 
places together one after another separate 
descriptions of the educational systems of 
several countries one at a time. Even when 
Moehlman and Roucek’s Comparative Edu- 
cation put together accounts of different 
countries according to a preconceived mor- 
phological pattern, such works, had the au- 
thors of the various articles of that sympo- 
sium but succeeded to fit the morphology, 
would have to be placed in the area studies. 
The classification by itself does not make 
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them comparative, as Isaac Kandel pointed 
out in his International Review of Educa- 
tion article, nor does even the fact that they 
are analytical rather than descriptive make 
them essentially comparative. The fact that 
they draw on other disciplines in order to 
establish the background and the causes of 
educational development places them within 
the Foundations of Education, in contradis- 
tinction to descriptive works such as Hylla 
and Wrinkle’s Die Schulen in West Europa 
(1953) or the World Survey of Education. 
But it does not make them comparative. For 
a comparative branch involves a comparison 
—a direct comparison of at least two coun- 
tries. After all, this seems to be the only 
consensus reached at the International Con- 
ference of Comparative Educators in Ham- 
burg in 1954. 

Hon n’y soit qui mal y pense. The area 
studies in comparative education are not 
only legitimate but indispensable, in particu- 
lar in view of the extremely heavy de- 
mands on scholarly equipment and resources 
well pointed out by Robert King Hall in his 
article. It is a very necessary step in train- 
ing which no comparative educator can af- 
ford to avoid. Thus Nicholas Hans special- 
ized extensively in Russian Educational 
History and other works before writing 
Comparative Education. Robert King Hall 
wrote several books on Japan before pre- 
paring to write a comparative text with Jo- 
seph Lauwerys. And this writer is completing 
a study of English education and a study of 
Soviet education before attempting a text 
on the Problems in Comparative Education. 
It is only on the basis of the extremely spe- 
cialized and often painstaking work of the 
area scholars that a comparative student can 
attain the required breadth of perception. 

The comparative branch of the discipline 
is of necessity more complex and hence 
rare. In its fully developed form, the com- 
parison of the total socio-educational sys- 
tems has been mastered by only a few, 
perhaps only Isaac Kandel, Friedrich 
Schneider, and Robert Ulich. It is Kandel 
who first brought to bear upon education the 
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disciplines of philosophy, history, political 
science and to some extent sociology. It is 
he who perfected the art of comparison, 
not describing, nor even classifying, but 
freely shuttling from country to country, 
unhampered by the binding shackles of 
inadequate language, infrequent travel and 
scant training in academic disciplines. Kan- 
del dealt with the totality of socio-educa- 
tional systems. As one authority put it, he 
“stuck his nose” behind the educational sys- 
tems to look at the essential though much 
overquoted Sadlerian “intangible, impalpa- 
ble spiritual forces” or more aptly Madari- 
aga’s national “color, scent, and shape.” 
Kandel had done most of his masterly work 
before the second world war and thus be- 
fore the great strides of the social sciences. 
The incorporation into total analysis of the 
structural-functional approach of sociology 
and the cross-cultural methods of anthro- 
pology awaits future treatment. Such inte- 
gration is always needed. It is to pave the 
way to it that the problem approach may 
be used as training in addition to the area 
approach. 

The problem approach is a less ambitious 
version of the Kandelian approach. It takes 
one aspect, one part, one theme in educa- 
tion and it traces its variations under for- 
eign conditions. William Brickman’s paper 
on “John Dewey’s foreign Reputation as 
an Educator” (School and Society, October 
22, 1949) is an early example of this ap- 
proach. Part of Hans’s Comparative Educa- 
tion dealing with race, religion, language, 
and nationalities is of that order. Cramer 
and Browne’s Contemporary Education 
deals with school administration in Part II 
somewhat in that method. Problem ap- 
proach has the merit of limiting the range 
in which the researcher must work without 
rendering his work less comparative. It has 
even a greater merit in teaching, by rooting 
the comparative subjects in the actual ex- 
perience of the students. In all comparative 
disciplines one has to prove to students that 
the study will be relevant to their practice, 
and rooted in their experience. Compara- 
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tive Education can gain much focus and 
much insight from a method which nar- 
rows and personalizes the study of the sub- 
ject. Problem approach is more modest than 
total approach; it is nonetheless comparative. 

Those interested in finding the confirma- 
tion of the above analysis in other compara- 
tive disciplines will find the following two 
articles of interest: Comparative Law: Ru- 
dolph B. Schlesinger, “Teaching Compara- 
tive Law—The Reaction of the Customer,” 
The American Journal of Comparative Law 
(v. III, 1954, p. 499); Comparative Govern- 
ment: “Research in Comparative Politics,” 
The American Political Science Review, 


(v. XLVII, no. 3, September 1953). As is’ 


obvious from the titles, the first article is 
concerned with teaching, the second with 
research. Their respective argument may be 
summarized as follows: 

The central theme of the first article is 
that the study of comparative law must take 
as a point of departure the law of the stu- 
dent’s own culture. The task of the teacher 
is to prove to the students that comparative 
study will be “relevant to their practice” in 
their own country. To do this the teacher 
has to do three things. First he would do 
well to teach by problem method. By select- 
ing issues “which are likely to come up in 
the private or governmental work of law- 
yers practicing in the students’ country” 
and showing the solutions to these problems 
in foreign systems, the teacher will impart 
information which will acquire personal 
meaning to the students. Secondly, he will 
do well to teach by concrete examples. 
Carefully chosen cases, relevant to students’ 
experience and geared to his level of com- 
prehension will enliven the material in a 
way that abstractions not always can. 
Thirdly, the teacher should teach beside 
comparative courses also the “bread and 
butter” courses. Only in this way can he ac- 
quire sufficient contact with the general 
body of lawyers and law students to know 
their interests and working habits and to be 
familiar with “the range of their knowl- 
edge of their own law.” The task of the 
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comparative lawyer is to make his subject 
relevant. If one accepts the premises of this 
article the moral for the teaching of com- 
parative education is clear. 

The second article is a symposium con- 
sisting of a report of the Social Science Re- 
search Council Interuniversity Research 
Seminar on Comparative Politics at North- 
western University (1952) and of the com- 
ments of various participants. The purpose 
of the article is to effect a shift in the re- 
search methods of comparative politics from 
the purely “descriptive” to a truly compara- 
tive method that would include several al- 
ternatives, all of which represent an analyti- 
cal treatment transcending confines of na- 
tional units and formal institutions. 

Several comparative approaches are men- 
tioned and discussed: 1) the construction of 
a total conceptual scheme which will fur- 
nish a central principle, in this case the func- 
tion of politics as provider of “social deci- 
sions having the force and status of 
legitimacy,” according to which comparative 
materials can be collected and analyzed. 2) 
Problem approach or a comparative exami- 
nation of only one issue or variable such as 
the political consequences of rapid industri- 
alization. 3) Check list of high points of 
interest, for instance, who makes political 
decisions, how they are made, why they 
are obeyed, etc. which becomes a basis of 
classification of comparative materials. 4) 
Area study that is a comparative examination 
limited to homogeneous geographical, his- 
torical, economic or cultural unit. One cen- 
tral postulate united the formulation of 
these approaches and their subsequent dis- 
cussion, namely a conviction that no 
method is comparative unless it is preceded 
by a formulation of an abstract scheme 
which serves as a guiding hypothesis for the 
collection and presentation of comparative 
data. A pure enunciation of facts about for- 
eign countries is in the light of this analysis 
not a comparative treatment. Again if one 
accepts the premise of the paper, the les- 
sons for comparative education are clear. 

G.Z.F B. 
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THE COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Each year since 1954 a group of persons 
interested in the teaching of Comparative 
Education has gathered at New York Uni- 
versity to discuss ways of extending the in- 
fluence of this subject in our colleges and 
universities. At the third such meeting, in 
April 1956, it was decided to formalize our 
association, and so the Comparative Educa- 
tion Society was founded. The original offi- 
cers were: William W. Brickman of New 
York University, president; Robert B. Sut- 
ton of Ohio State University, vice-presi- 
dent; and Gerald H. Read of Kent State 
University, secretary-treasurer. The only 
change in this roster has been the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Sutton, due to a three-year as- 
signment in India, and the election of 
William H. E. Johnson, University of Pitts- 
burgh, to fill the vacancy thus created. 

A Board of Directors was also established 
with members selected from each region of 
the United States. Its present members 
are: Harold R. W. Benjamin of George 
Peabody College, George Z. F. Bereday of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Claude Eggersten of the University of 
Michigan, Bess Goodykoontz of the United 
States Office of Education, Joseph Katz of 
the University of British Columbia, David 
G. Scanlon of Newark State Teachers Col- 
lege in New Jersey, Robert Ulich of Harv- 
ard University, and Flaud C. Wooton of 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 

The current membership of the society 
is about 300 persons. A draft Constitution 
and by-laws will be submitted to the mem- 
bership for consideration, and will be voted 
upon at the next (second) annual meeting 
in February in Chicago. This draft proposes 
the following as the aims of the Society: 
1. To promote and improve the teaching 

of Comparative Education in colleges and 

universities throughout the world. 

2. To encourage scholarly research in 
comparative and international studies in 
education and related cultural fields. 


3- To interest professors in all areas of pro- 
fessional education and in other disci- 
plines in the comparative and interna- 
tional dimension of their specialities. 

4- To facilitate the publication of studies 
and up-to-date information on Compara- 
tive Education. 

5. To encourage cooperation among special- 
ists in Comparative Education through- 
out the world in joint studies, exchange 
of documents, and first-hand description 
of education. 

6. To cooperate whenever possible with 
such organizations as UNESCO, Interna- 
tional Institute of Education, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, etc. 

7. To promote inter-visitation of educators 
and on-the-spot study of school systems 
for a better understanding of the theory 
and practice of education in the world. 

8. To cooperate with specialists in other 
disciplines, particularly the social sci- 
ences, in interpreting educational devel- 
opments in a wider cultural context. 


Despite the recent establishment of the 
Society, the group which comprises its 
membership has been very active. Alto- 
gether, five general meetings have been 
held, the officers and the board of directors 
have had several conferences, a 30-day tour 
of Western Europe was conducted in the 
summer of 1956, a similar tour of South 
America has been arranged for August and 
September of this year, and an official pub- 
lication, of which this is the initial issue, has 
been founded. Most of the credit for this al- 
ready enviable record of service to the 
profession goes to Dr. Brickman, Dr. Read 
and Dr. Bereday. Their indefatigable efforts 
and wise administration have set a standard 
which our membership must work hard to 
maintain. To this membership we invite 
all those interested in the field of Compara- 
tive Education. 


H. E. Jonnson 
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